The Baby Grand 

THE STRANGE WAY IN WHICH A PIANO AFFECTED THE DES- 
TINIES OF THE GABRIL FAMILY 

By Stacy Aumonier 


W HEN the Gabril family first came 
to live in Camden Town, Gabril 
was not their name. They were 
reputed to have come from the Polish bor- 
derland of Prussia, and to have arrived 
with a name that was quite beyond the 
neighborhood’s ability to pronounce. Some 
local genius invented the name of Gabril 
for them, that being probably an abbrevia- 
tion of their original and more grandiose 
patronymic. 

They were of Jewish stock, but had long 
ceased to practice or conform to any re- 
ligious creed. It may almost be said that 
they had ceased to conform to any ethical 
creed. They were a thoroughly unpleasant 
family. 

Solomon Gabril, the father, was a piano 
tuner. He had been married twice, and 
both his wives had died. By his first wife 
he had two sons and two daughters, Paul, 
Mischa, Selma, and Katie; by his second 
wife one daughter, Lena. 

At the time when this story commences, 
Paul and Mischa were in the early twenties, 
Selma was eighteen, Katie seventeen, and 
Lena thirteen. They lived in three rooms 
and a scullery in a dingy house in Benthall 
Street. 

Solomon was a thoroughly competent pi- 
ano tuner, otherwise it is quite certain that 
a prominent firm of piano manufacturers in 
Kentish Town would not have tolerated 
him. He was dirty, untidy, wheezy, and 
vacillating. He indulged in drinking bouts, 
when nothing would be seen of him for 
days. When sober, his manner was in- 
gratiating and somewhat facetious. He had 
a perpetual sneering grin. 

He was, however, not entirely without 
feeling, and not entirely a fool. He was not 
capable of studied cruelty. He wished well 
toward his family, and would have given 
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them the best of everything if it hadn’t 
been that there was barely enough for his 
own indulgences, and self came first. He 
paid the rent, allowed Selma, the eldest 
girl, a sufficient weekly sum to buy the bare 
necessities of life for the rest, and he never 
struck the children. 

It cannot be said that either of his sons 
had so good a character. Paul was frankly 
what is known as a “ bad egg.” He had 
twice been sent to prison for petty thefts. 
He never kept a situation for more than a 
few weeks. He was idle, depraved, and 
quarrelsome. 

Mischa was less objectionable than his 
brother. He was quieter and had never 
been convicted of crime, but he was phleg- 
matic, morose, and stupid. He worked in 
a candle factory. 

Selma was a narrow strip of a girl, with 
eyes too close together. She surreptitiously 
withheld money meant for the food of the 
family and spent it on trinkets. She was 
furtive and selfish. She was supposed to 
manage the household and to do the cook- 
ing and cleaning; and during such time as 
she could spare from the local picture 
house, she did make some sort of effort in 
this direction. 

Katie, who did various odd jobs in tea 
shops and private houses, was more like 
her brother Mischa. She was of the flaccid 
kind, and sighed her way through the 
dreary monotony of her days. 

The whole family lived in a continuous 
state of hunger and irritation, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Gabril. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in eating, but he man- 
aged to get a good dinner every day at a 
coffee shop, and drank sufficient beer both 
to satisfy himself and to keep in a static 
condition of oleaginous indifference to the 
troubles of others. 
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Being, as it were, grafted upon this de- 
plorable family tree, one may readily im- 
agine that the conditions and prospects of 
the youngest child, Lena, were anything but 
roseate. She was obviously different from 
the rest. Her mother, who had been a sing- 
er, died at Lena’s birth. The child had a 
broad, plump face and dark brown, reflec- 
tive eyes. She was curiously reserved. 
She endured the insults and bullying of her 
sisters and the cuffs of her elder brother 
with almost uncanny fortitude, as if, when 
all was said and done, she was stronger than 
they, as if she had enduring treasures to 
defend. 

She was sent to the local board school, 
more with the idea of getting her out of the 
way and keeping her out of mischief than 
of benefiting her by means of the education 
obtainable at that institution. Having 
bundled her off to school, the family’s in- 
terest in her education and progress van- 
ished; but it was instilled into her in early 
life that she was the only one who con- 
tributed nothing to the general upkeep of 
the house, and that the sooner she grew up 
and went out and earned her living the 
better it would be for her. 

She slept in one bedroom with her two 
stepsisters, the three men occupied the 
other, and the third room was facetiously 
dubbed “ the parlor ” by Mr. Gabril. It 
was the room where the whole family con- 
gregated, fed, quarreled, and indulged in 
whatever recreations were available. It 
was furnished with a dilapidated sofa, four 
cane chairs, two packing cases used as 
chairs, a deal table, a fitted cupboard, an 
oleograph of King Edward as an admiral, 
and several colored plates taken from 
Christmas numbers. It had a smell of its 
own, in which fish, cabbage, smoke, drying 
clothes, and unwashed humanity mingled in 
degrees varying with the time of day and 
the state of the weather. 

Lena was not allowed to sit on the sofa, 
which was usually occupied by the males, 
or, in their absence, by the other two girls. 
She usually sat on an empty packing case 
by the window, and there she would pore 
over her school books, trying to learn her 
lessons, amid the general din, bickering, 
and disorder. 

The family took no interest in her activi- 
ties, other than those which affected them- 
selves. On her part, she formed outside 
friendships and developed ambitions which 
she never imparted to the rest. 


And then one day a most unexpected 
thing happened. 

II 

It was evening, and the family had just 
finished supper. The boys had gone out. 
Mr. Gabril was sprawling on the sofa, 
smoking and reading the Evening News . 
Selma was washing up in the scullery, Katie 
was making herself a blouse, and Lena was 
sitting on her packing case, reading, when 
there came a knock at the door. 

“ Come in!” said Mr. Gabril, and there 
entered a young and rather good-looking 
clergyman. 

The surprise and the consternation of 
the family were immense. The visit of a 
policeman could not have created a greater 
shock. Mr. Gabril started as if he expect- 
ed to be accused of some deadly vice. 
Katie dropped her sewing. Selma, catch- 
ing sight of the visitor through the open 
door, swiftly wiped her hands on a dry rag 
and prepared to reenter the room. Lena 
alone seemed unmoved. 

“ Mr. Gabril, I believe?” the stranger 
cheerily inquired. 

“ That’s my name,” replied Mr. Gabril 
suspiciously. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Gabril. I am Win- 
scombe, of the — er — church schools. I 
wanted to have a word with you about your 
daughter. Ah, good evening, Lena!” 

The mystery deepened. He nodded fa- 
miliarly to Lena, who was understood to 
mumble some response of recognition. 

Now what was this all about? The fam- 
ily had no particular use for clergymen, a 
cold, repressive, prying lot. At the same 
time the visitor was certainly a pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellow. There might be some- 
thing to be got out of him. The grin re- 
turned to Mr. Gabril’s face. 

“Oh!” he said. “I didn’t know. 
What’s it about?” 

Selma, who had entered the room, and 
who liked the appearance of the young 
man, qua young man, had a brain wave. 

“ Won’t you sit down, sir?” she said. 

“ Thank you, thank you,” he replied, 
bowing. “ Your other daughters, I pre- 
sume? Good evening! Good evening!” 

The young clergyman sat down, and bal- 
anced his hat on his knee. Then he began 
speaking eagerly. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Gabril, we think 
your daughter has talent — decided talent. 
I expect you know she was introduced to 
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my sister by Miss Watson, at the school, 
who suspected her of being musical. My 
sister has been giving her lessons for the 
last year, and she is very much impressed — 
very much impressed indeed. My sister is 
not a great musician herself, and she is of 
opinion that Lena should go to some one 
more advanced.” 

“Well, the deuce! The nasty, furtive 
little cat! Why has she said nothing about 
this?” reflected Mr. Gabril. Outwardly he 
continued to grin, and he spluttered out: 
“Eh? Oh, yes! Well, well!” 

His mind became active. Plays the pi- 
ano, eh? Well, what did the fellow want? 
Did he think that he, Solomon Gabril, was 
going to spend money on piano lessons? 
Was he such a fool as that? 

On the other hand, if Lena could play, 
perhaps there was money in it. Perhaps 
she could go on and play at the pictures. 
He’d heard of girls getting two or three 
pounds a week at the game. 

The young fellow continued to talk. 

“ It has all fallen out rather fortunately, 
I hope you’ll agree. A friend of ours, a 
comparatively wealthy man, who is a musi- 
cal patron, introduced her to Soltz, the 
well known professor. Lena played to him 
yesterday, and he, too, was impressed by 
her extreme promise. My friend is willing 
to pay for a course of lessons for her with 
Herr Soltz. I presume you would have no 
objection?” 

Something for nothing was entirely in 
keeping with Mr. Gabril’s sense of social 
morality; but what about this? In what 
way did he benefit? It wanted thinking 
over. 

These people evidently had money. It 
would be much better if they gave the 
money to him, and he supervised the girl’s 
musical education. On the other hand, if 
they taught her to play properly — well, 
there might be money in that. Perhaps it 
would be better to agree in the meantime. 

“ Oh, really?” he said. “ Very nice, Pm 
sure — very nice!” 

“ She will of course be leaving school 
shortly,” continued the clergyman. “ Then, 
if she is allowed to devote her whole time 
to music, we think she may go far — very 
far indeed.” 

“ Playing for the pictures?” said Mr. 
Gabril tentatively. 

“ Oh, further than that, I trust.” 

“ Playing at concerts and so on?” 

“ Why, yes, and giving her own recitals, 


and being engaged by orchestral societies, 
and becoming a great artist.” 

Mr. Gabril’s eyes narrowed. He was a 
piano tuner. He knew something about 
the profession. There were people like 
Paderewski and Pachmann making a lot of 
money. It had not occurred to him to as- 
sociate his scrubby little daughter with the 
dazzling side of a musical career. He had 
not known till that moment that she knew 
a note of music. This was a historical day 
in the history of the Gabril family; but it 
had its reaction. 

Ill 

When the clergyman had gone, Selma 
flared up. She was jealous and furious. 
She went up to Lena and said: 

“ You little sneak! ” she said, and slapped 
her sister’s face. 

Then Mr. Gabril saw red. He grabbed 
Selma and screamed at her: 

“You fool! Leave her alone, or I’ll 
shake the life out of you!” 

Selma cried. Lena cried. Katie joined 
in the general uproar, and eventually said 
that she felt sick and was going to bed. 

Their individual emotions were at cross 
purposes. Selma couldn’t see that her 
father was primarily concerned with the 
commercial potentialities of the situation. 
She accused him of taking Lena’s side 
against her, who did all the work. She was 
only a drudge. She wasn’t given piano les- 
sons. Rich people didn’t come chasing 
after her , A nice thing it was! She sup- 
posed Lena would be having dancing les- 
sons next, and be going to Buckingham 
Palace to be presented at court. Selma 
was partially hysterical, her mind being a 
little confused by a film she had seen that 
afternoon, called “ The Heir to Millions.” 

It was a thoroughly unpleasant evening 
and was not improved by the late advent 
of the two brothers, both rather drunk. 
They were too drunk to be impressed by 
the news about the clergyman’s visit. Paul 
laughed boisterously. 

“ A parson, eh?” he kept on repeating. 
“ Fancy a parson coming ’ere!” 

He seemed to think it was quite the fun- 
niest thing that had ever happened. 

For several weeks Lena was subjected 
to a running fire of jeering comments, vin- 
dictive on the part of her stepsisters, ironic 
and inane on the part of the brothers. It 
was only Mr. Gabril himself who displayed 
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any kind of tolerance. He cannot be said 
to have shown any great sympathy, but he 
licked his lips, and leered, and bade the 
others shut up. He told romantic stories 
of vast fortunes made out of playing the 
piano. 

None of the others believed him. It was 
a dream so outside their normal conception 
of life as lived in Camden Town that they 
could not visualize it. It was possible that 
romantic figures in other settings did such 
things, but scrubby little Lena, with whose 
superfluous person they had been so close- 
ly herded day and night all her wretched 
life— nonsense! 

One day, three weeks after the clergy- 
man’s visit, a note of reality was struck. 
A piano arrived. It was what is known as 
a baby grand, and it was put in the parlor. 
Now this was a concrete and astonishing 
occurrence. A piano cost money. Amid 
the packing cases and flimsy furniture of 
the Gabrils , parlor it struck a flamboyant, 
an alarming note. If it had been an ordi- 
nary upright piano it would not have 
seemed so much out of place, but a grand! 
Even Paul was slightly awed, and Selma 
disagreeably impressed. 

It seemed to take up all the room, to be 
insolently assertive. Its contempt for the 
flimsy furniture oozed from its shiny black 
sides. It was like a large Persian cat of 
ancient pedigree finding itself in a room 
full of scraggy, ill born kittens. 

Mr. Gabril chuckled with satisfaction. 
He ran his fingers over the keys, playing 
the few florid harmonies he was accustomed 
to indulge in on his tuning rounds. It was 
a fine piano. 

The angle of the family’s attitude to- 
ward Lena shifted a little. What if there 
were something in it, after all? Each one 
naturally thought first of his or her own 
interests. 

“ Suppose she does make money, where 
do I come in?” 

They stood round the piano in a group 
and made her play. They seemed to ex- 
pect some astounding miracle to happen 
right away. They wanted her to give some 
definite proof that gold would quickly flow 
as a result of her exertions. 

They were disappointed. Lena certainly 
seemed to play all right, but she played 
very dull pieces. There was nothing about 
the performance to dazzle or surprise. 

Nevertheless, they granted her a certain 
amount of freedom. She was allowed to 


practice for several weeks unmolested, until 
the novelty of the situation began to wear 
off. Then they got tired of her scales, ar- 
peggios, and repetitions. Besides, nothing 
was being said about paying her large sums 
for playing in public. Paul wouldn’t let 
her play at all when he was in the house. 
Mischa brought home a young man friend 
who banged out jazz tunes for two evenings 
running. Selma began to find the piano 
useful for piling up plates and pans and 
pots. 

In three months’ time the baby grand had 
ceased to be an object of awe. Respect for 
it vanished. It became part and parcel of 
the room. Its lid was scratched and 
marked. It was piled up with papers and 
crockery and odd rubbish. Lena practiced 
only when the others were out, and then 
she was always being interrupted by knocks 
at the door, barrel organs in the street be- 
low, or the irksome duty of having to keep 
one eye on a boiling pot. 

Twice a week she went over to Kensing- 
ton and had a lesson from Mr. Soltz. As 
her father refused to give her any money, 
she had to walk there and back, always 
hungry, frequently exhausted, ill shod, 
shabbily dressed, rain-soaked; but her eyes 
continued to glow with the fire of her fixed 
purpose. 

IV 

A whole year passed before the most 
deplorable incident in connection with the 
piano happened. 

Lena had left school. She was over fif- 
teen. It was forcibly pointed out to Mr. 
Gabril by the other members of the family 
that she might now be out earning money. 
There was no sign yet that all this piano 
playing was going to be any good. She 
might go on doing it for years, and who 
was going to keep her? Why should she 
be allowed to idle about at home, strum- 
ming on a piano, when Katie had to go off 
every morning to a tea shop? 

Paul was out of a job, and Selma had 
become engaged to a flashy young man who 
served in a store and backed horses. She 
wanted to get married, but of course they 
had no money to start housekeeping. That 
fact was probably the basis of the idea 
which led to the regrettable incident — that 
and Paul’s unemployment and depravity. 
It is certain that at the height of this con- 
dition of discontent and disorder Paul and 
Selma put their heads together. They 
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were desperate and without moral bias. 
They plotted a devilish dishonesty. 

One day, when every one was out except 
these two, a gentleman in a bowler hat paid 
them a visit. He made a careful examina- 
tion of the piano, and the three of them 
whispered together in a corner. 

On the following Thursday afternoon 
Lena was over at Kensington having a les- 
son, Mr. Gabril was out tuning, and Katie, 
of course, was also at business. A van drove 
up. Four men in green aprons came up- 
stairs. They picked up the baby grand as 
if it really was a baby. They carried it 
gently downstairs and deposited it in the 
van. The foreman handed Paul an en- 
velope, and they drove off. Paul and Selma 
had sold the piano for seventy pounds! 

The plot was ingenious, but somewhat 
incomplete. They had taken the precau- 
tion to deal with a firm in South London, 
and payment was made in cash. It was 
obvious that they must not disappear. 
They must brazen the thing out. Selma 
was to say that she was alone in the house 
when the piano men called and said they 
had instructions to take the piano away for 
repairs. She knew nothing about it. She 
supposed it was all right. 

Nevertheless, it was a risky game. It 
all depended upon what attitude Mr. Win- 
scombe's people might take. They might 
advertise. Paul and Selma would have to 
stick together and lie like anything. They 
shared the spoil, but both felt dreadfully 
frightened. 

Curiously enough, Selma felt less afraid 
of detection that she did of Lena. What 
would Lena do? There was something 
queer and uncanny about the kid. You 
never knew what she would do. 

It was unfortunate for Paul that the 
transaction was a cash one. He went out 
into the street with thirty-five pounds in 
his pocket. He was not a good subject to 
have so much money on him. He had 
never had so much before in his life. He 
was frightened and very desperate. He 
went straight down the road and had three 
whiskies. 

Then he began to see things more clear- 
ly. There would be a row. He might be 
arrested, put in prison — anything. What 
did he care about the family? Thirty-five 
pounds seemed an enormous sum. He 
could live for months, and then perhaps 
something else might turn up — another 
scoop. He wasn’t going back to that house. 


Of course, he had promised to stick by 
Selma, but what did it matter? Selma 
could look after herself. Women were al- 
ways all right. Let’s have a good night- 
out first, anyway! 

Six days later Paul died in a hospital, 
from heart failure following an acute at- 
tack of delirium tremens. There was no 
money on him, and nothing to identify him. 
He was buried in a pauper’s grave. His 
half share of the piano had killed him. 

And Selma’s? She was pluckier than 
Paul, and a little more cunning. To her 
surprise, Lena took the news more philo- 
sophically than she had expected. At first, 
of course, she believed Selma’s story. That 
they had sent for the piano to do something 
to it; but even when the truth came out, 
and she knew that it had been stolen, she 
only seemed a little dazed and surprised. 
It was as if there were within her vibrant 
forces that could not be deflected by the 
mere removal of material things. 

It was Mr. Gabril who caused Selma most 
trouble. He was furious. He saw at once 
that some trick had been played, and he 
regarded the playing of tricks as his own 
prerogative. For some time, indeed, he 
had mentally nurtured this identical idea 
of selling the piano, and he would have 
done it more efficiently. He had many 
friends in the piano-dealing world — friends 
who were capable of keeping their mouths 
shut, too. He would have got a good price. 
He did not believe there was anything in 
Lena’s future, or, if there were, he thought 
it would take too long to materialize. 

When Paul failed to return, the father’s 
suspicions naturally centered upon him. 
He accepted Selma’s statement unquestion- 
ingly. Well, what were they going to do? 
Selma hinted at keeping the matter quiet. 

“ The piano was only lent. They will 
hold us responsible,” she said. 

“ Idiot!” yelled the father. “ What’s 
the good of that? They’re bound to find 
out in time. Besides, I’m going to find out 
who did this dirty trick. I’m going to have 
my revenge ! ” 

“ Suppose it was Paul,” said Selma, 
turning rather pale. 

“ If it was Paul, he can go to jail for it. 
He’s been there before. It’s about the only 
place he’s fit for,” said the boy’s father. 

Selma cursed her brother in her heart. 
The coward! The sneak! Fancy running 
away, leaving her to bear the brunt of the 
whole danger! How like a man! 
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Lena was chiefly concerned with the 
question as to where she was to practice, 
and on what piano. The first thing next 
morning she reported the matter to Mr. 
Winscombe. That gentleman arrived later, 
with a lawyer. Selma was closely cross- 
examined. She gave her version of the 
case, only omitting the fact of Paul’s dis- 
appearance. 

Later in the day Mr. Winscombe had an 
interview with Sir Robert Ashington, the 
music patron and owner of the piano. He 
was a thin, scholarly-looking old gentleman 
with snow-white hair. 

“Well, well!” he said, on hearing the 
clergyman’s report. “ What are we to do 
about it?” 

“ We have already notified the police, 
and Channing suggests that we might ad- 
vertise it. If the people who bought the 
piano are a bona fide firm, they might be 
willing to come forward; but if, as is most 
likely, they got it for a song, they may 
keep quiet. It is easy enough to sell a 
Bechstein grand piano, and comparatively 
easy to alter the number, or to change it 
in such a manner that after a time they 
could dispose of it with safety.” 

“ Do you suspect the family?” 

The clergyman shrugged his shoulders. 

“ They are a terrible crowd, sir — terri- 
ble. They are certainly capable, either in- 
dividually or collectively, of doing such a 
thing. The father, of course, is the most 
likely. He is in the piano trade, and would 
know how to go to work.” 

“ What about the child?” 

Mr. Winscombe smiled. 

“ She is splendid. She came to me this 
morning, and there were tears in her eyes. 
4 Oh, Mr. Winscombe/ she said, ‘ don’t tell 
me this is the end! I shall go mad if I 
cannot go on playing! 5 ” 

There was a certain humidity about the 
eyes of the older man. 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Well, well, let 
us fix her up first. She had better have a 
room in some respectable house, and I dare 
say we can find her another piano. I saw 
Soltz two days ago. He says she is making 
astonishing strides.” 

Mr. Winscombe got busy. He had no 
room available in his own house, but he 
made arrangements with an American 
widow who lived with her son and daughter 
in a large house in Regent’s Park. Her 
name was Mrs. Bouverie Bonnington. She 
was a warm-hearted, sympathetic woman, 
4 


interested in social questions, clever, and 
well read. She had a music room and a 
grand piano which was seldom used in the 
daytime. Her son was at college, and her 
daughter was not musical. She gave Lena 
permission to go there and play whenever 
she liked. 

An advertisement was put in the news- 
papers, but no reply was received, nor were 
the police ever able to solve the mystery of 
the vanished baby grand. 

After a week or two Selma breathed more 
freely, but she was still frightened and en- 
tirely discontented with her lot. She suf- 
fered from sleeplessness. She had night- 
mares in which giants in green baize aprons 
played pitch and toss with enormous grand 
pianos that were forever about to drop on 
her head. She determined to marry her 
flashy young shop assistant at the earliest 
possible moment. 

She told him that she had saved thirty- 
five pounds out of her housekeeping money. 
Inspired by the thoughts of this noble en- 
dowment, he immediately conceived a great 
scheme by which it could be trebled by a 
cunning system of backing outsiders for 
small sums. Selma had no great faith in 
this, but after considerable discussion she 
advanced him ten pounds to experiment 
with. 

Unfortunately for Selma’s future life, the 
investment was surprisingly successful. It 
happened during the ensuing month that 
several most unlikely outsiders romped 
home to a place, and the ten pounds in- 
creased to forty-seven. The two capitalists 
got married, and went to live in rooms at 
Holloway. Selma’s half share of the piano 
bought her married life. 

V 

Selma’s departure was the beginning of 
the disintegration of the whole Gabril fam- 
ily. Mischa went out to Canada, and they 
did not hear from him again. Katie want- 
ed to come home and take Selma’s place, 
but Mr. Gabril could not see that there was 
any point in his second daughter’s sugges- 
tion. She was making good money; let her 
stop where she was. The rooms could look 
after themselves. 

The three of them pigged along as best 
they could. Lena, absorbed in her work, 
would sometimes do a little sketchy dusting 
and cleaning, or shift the general disorder 
fro.m one place to another. Katie would 
cook a scrappy meal. Mr. Gabril would 
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come in, kick off his boots, and drink gin 
and water till he became maudlin. 

A whole year went by — a year and eight 
months, and then Katie was suddenly taken 
ill. She had to go to a hospital and have 
an operation. It was not a serious opera- 
tion, but in her anaemic and enfeebled con- 
dition it proved too much for her. She died 
under the anaesthetic. 

Mr. Gabril was now rapidly running to 
seed. The firm still employed him, but he 
was intrusted with fewer and fewer orders. 
His income became automatically less. He 
began to regard Lena restlessly. It was 
quite time that she was making money. 
All this talk about a great career! He had 
been gambling on it, perhaps foolishly. She 
might be earning a pound a week or so at 
some honest job. 

He went to see Mr. Winscombe, and ex- 
plained his dissatisfaction. 

“ My dear sir,” said that gentleman, 
u your daughter is getting on splendidly. 
Every one is delighted with her. They say 
she will be a great artist; but she must have 
time. It would be cruel to take her away 
now” 

“ How much time?” 

“ At least another two years. She might 
give lessons before then.” 

Two years! And Gabril had to keep 
her all that time? Oh, no, the game wasn’t 
worth it! He growled an incoherent dis- 
approval, borrowed five shillings from the 
clergyman, and came away. Something 
would have to be done. 

That evening he took Lena severely to 
task. 

“ Now look here,” he said. “ That par- 
son said you could give lessons. You’d bet- 
ter get busy and find some pupils. If you 
don’t get pupils within the next week, I 
shall take you away and put you in a 
job.” 

It happened that evening that Selma 
called with her husband. She was queru- 
lous and tearful. The betting system had 
been a complete failure since their mar- 
riage, and she was going to have a baby. 
What were they going to do? Things were 
bad enough as it was. How could they af- 
ford a child as well, when George was in 
debt up to his eyes? 

George did not give the impression of 
being in debt. He was well clothed and 
groomed, and his silver cigarette case was 
always flashing. He laughed indulgently 
at his wife. All would be well when the 


flat racing season started. He had had 
some very sound information straight out 
of the horse’s nose bag. 

“ When are you going to start making 
all this money?” Selma suddenly asked 
Lena. 

“ What money, Selma?” 

Even Mr. Gabril was aghast at this flip- 
pant reply. Money! What did the girl 
think she was doing all this ivory thumping 
for? For fun? For pleasure? 

As a matter of fact, Lena had given the 
subject little thought. She had sometimes 
dreamed that she might one day be rich, 
and then she would like to go about help- 
ing people, even her own people, even Sel- 
ma; but she did not associate the surging 
calls of her muse with making money. It 
was so much bigger and so far beyond that, 
so much more tremendous. 

Of course, she wanted to do her duty. 
She didn’t want to be mean, but she 
knew that in this social struggle to w 7 hich 
she was born she had to fight her own 
battles. 

“ Perhaps I can get some pupils,” she 
said defensively. 

During the next few days she did look 
around and make inquiries; but pupils were 
not at all easy to secure. No one had heard 
of Lena Gabril. She looked too young to 
have the authority of a teacher. 

She consulted Mr. Winscombe, and in 
the end, on his recommendation, a lady in 
the Camden Road engaged her to teach her 
two little girls. She was to be paid thirty 
shillings a term for giving the little girls 
twelve lessons each. 

She broke the news to her father with 
triumph, but to her chagrin he received it 
angrily. 

“ Thirty shillings!” he whined. “ What’s 
the good of thirty shillings? You ought 
to be earning thirty pounds a term!” 

Thirty pounds! Oh, dear! That would 
mean teaching forty little girls twelve hours 
each a term — four hundred and eighty 
hours in the term. When was she to get 
time for practice? 

She would have to be cunning with her 
father, to humor him, to pretend that she 
was trying to get more and more pupils. 
The terrible menace of a “ job ” hung over 
her. She imagined herself in a pickle fac- 
tory or a draper’s shop, or perhaps out at 
service. 

This drove her to work harder and hard- 
er at her piano. She said nothing about the 
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kindness that Mrs. Bonnington was show- 
ing her. She pretended that she just went 
to a house, practiced in a room, and came 
away without seeing any one. She dreaded 
lest her father might call at the house in 
Regent’s Park, make a scene, borrow 
money, and behave in some disgraceful 
fashion. Some profound instinct of self- 
preservation prompted her to remain mute 
concerning the delightful lunches and teas 
and talks she had with Mrs. Bonnington 
and that lady’s son and daughter. She had 
discovered a new world — a world which she 
had only been able dimly to imagine 
through the medium of music. She was 
emerging through the dark mists of her up- 
bringing into a realm of light and under- 
standing. She did not mean to let her 
father and stepsister drag her back without 
a bitter struggle. 

VI 

Two months passed before the climax 
was reached. Lena had not been able to 
get any more pupils. Her father grew 
more and more vindictive, bitter, and in- 
clined to violence. Mr. Gabril had been 
on one of his periodic orgies. One evening 
he arrived home, his eyes bloodshot and his 
breath whisky-laden. He had spent all his 
money, and he wanted more. Lena, of 
course, had none. 

“ Go and get some!” he roared. 

“ Where can I get any money?” she 
asked. 

“ You lazy little slut!” he screamed in 
a higher pitch. “ Thirty shillings a term 
you earn, do you? I’ve been keeping you 
for seventeen years. To-morrow you’ll 
come along with me. I’ll get you a job 
with a pal of mine who runs a public house 
— that’s what I’ll do. He said he’d give 
you a job — barmaid, see? — in Kentish 
Town. You’ll like it. A nice, merry life, 
plenty of boys and booze, see? Now, you 
go right along to that woman in the Cam- 
den Road, collect the thirty bob she owes 
you, and bring it back to me at once. Go 
on! Plurryup!” 

“ I couldn’t do that,” said Lena, coloring 
up. “ I couldn’t call there in the evening 
like this and ask for money.” 

“ Oh, you couldn’t, couldn’t you?” said 
Mr. Gabril. “You couldn’t do what your 
father tells you, couldn’t you? Take 
that!” 

He struck at her. Lena was expecting 
this. She put up her arm and parried the 


blow. She cowered against the wall. Her 
eyes narrowed. 

“ All right,” she said quietly. “ I’ll go.” 

She put on her hat and cloak, tidied her 
hair before the broken mirror, and went 
slowly out. 

After she had gone, Mr. Gabril felt ill. 
His heart was behaving queerly. He 
flopped upon the sofa and lay down. 

“ I want a drink,” he kept on repeating. 
“ That’s what’s the matter with me. Hope 
she’ll be quick. I want a drink!” 

He waited some time till a drowsiness 
crept over him, and then he sank into a 
drunken sleep. His next feeling was one 
of cold, discomfort, and wretchedness. He 
struggled through a coma to find himself. 
When consciousness came, it seemed only 
partial. 

Where was he? What had happened? 
It was raw daylight, and he was lying on 
the sofa in the parlor. Why, yes, of course, 
he had had a bit of a binge; but why was 
he here? Where was Lena? 

Lena! Why, yes, something had hap- 
pened. Bit of a row, eh? He remembered 
now that he had sent her out to get some 
money. Where was she? 

“ Lena!” he called. 

There was no answer. He got up and 
stumbled to the girl’s bedroom. She was 
not there. Where the devil was she? He 
visited each room in turn, and wandered 
out to the staircase. 

It was broad daylight, it must be nearly 
midday, and she had gone out last night. 
What had happened to her? An accident? 
Perhaps she had jumped into the canal be- 
cause he struck her. Girls were like that — 
silly, hysterical creatures; but Lena wasn’t 
exactly the sort. 

What was he to do? He felt ill, and he 
had no money. He crawled back to the 
sofa. 

He lay there for hours in a kind of tor- 
por, hoping that Lena would return. There 
was a little food in the house, but he felt 
too ill to eat anything. Once he worked 
himself up into a violent fit of rage. He 
swore and blasphemed loudly; but, finding 
that this only made him feel worse, he final- 
ly desisted. 

When the room began to get dark again, 
he became desperate. He scribbled a note 
to Selma, telling her to come and see him 
at once. He got a boy on the floor below 
to take it, on a promise of sixpence. Then 
he waited in the increasing gloom. 
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It was three hours before Selma came. 
She came alone. He cursed her for being 
so long, and she lost her temper. When 
she heard of Lena’s disappearance, her ex- 
pression became blacker still. When her 
father suggested accident or suicide, she 
cried out savagely: 

“Not she, you fool! That’s not her 
luck. 1 felt it from the first. She’s gone 
to her rich friends!” 

“ Where do they live?” 

“ I don’t know — somewhere in Regent’s 
Park. I’ve never been there. I don’t know 
their name/’ 

“ I’ll make the devils pay for this! How 
can we find them?” 

“ Mr. Winscombe would know.” 

“ That’s right, curse him! You go and 
find out from him. Got any money, Sel- 
ma? If so, for God’s sake go and get me 
a drink first!” 

“ I haven’t any money for drinks for 
you, but Ijll go round to Mr. Winscombe.” 

Mr. Gabril growled, and Selma went out 
of the house. She felt tired herself, but 
there was a sense of grim satisfaction in 
being able to hand her stepsister over to 
her father’s vengeance. 

Mr. Winscombe was out, but he was ex- 
pected in. He kept Selma waiting half an 
hour. When he arrived, he said that he 
knew nothing about Lena’s disappearance. 
He had not seen Mrs. Bonnington for 
weeks. However, he reluctantly gave Sel- 
ma the American, lady’s name and address. 

Armed with this weapon of vengeance, 
Selma returned to her father. She found 
him lying face downward by the fireplace. 
He was dead. 

She gave a feeble scream when she felt 
his stiff body. Then she stood up and 
looked around her. The instinct of self- 
preservation was fortified by her condition. 
She had no love for her father. She looked 
at the sticks of furniture, and reflected. 
She knew her father had no money; but 
there were three rooms furnished in a way. 
The whole lot would fetch several pounds. 
There was an unborn child to consider, and 
the flat racing season was not proving prof- 
itable to George. Who should have this 
furniture, if not she? 

She looked at the crumpled paper in her 
hand — Lena’s address. What should she 
do about that? If Lena had gone to live 
with these people, she couldn’t prevent her. 
She was a little frightened of educated peo- 
ple, and, indeed, a little frightened of Lena 


herself. Besides, if the girl returned, she 
might claim her share of the furniture. 

Selma flung the paper in the fireplace. 
Let Lena go her own way. Let her rot! 

VII 

One spring afternoon, seven years later, 
Selma was walking down Great Portland 
Street. Under her arm she was carrying a 
bundle of washing. She and her husband 
and three children now lived in a slum off 
the Euston Road. She was taking the 
washing back to a woman she worked for 
in Oxford Street. 

Taking the narrow turning that runs at 
the back of the Queen’s Hall, her eye 
alighted on a portrait that struck her as 
being familiar. Underneath it was a name 
in large black type— “ Lena Gabrielski.” 
Then, in red type, were the words: 

First appearance since her brilliantly successful 
American tour. 

Selma had hardly recovered from her as- 
tonishment at recognizing Lena’s portrait 
when a woman came hurriedly out through 
the artists’ door. It was Lena herself. The 
two women looked straight into each other’s 
eyes. Lena was the first to speak. 

“ Selma!” she gasped. 

Selma was entirely nonplused. She did 
not know how to act. She shifted the bun- 
dle of washing self-consciously from one 
arm to the other. 

“ Why do you call yourself that funny 
long name?” she said at random. 

Lena glanced at the poster. 

“ Oh, that was my agent’s idea. How 
are you, Selma?” 

Selma sniffed. 

“ All right,” she said. 

She was consumed with the consciousness 
of jarring contrast. Her own slatternliness, 
her bundle, and this other woman with the 
clothes, the manner, the faint perfume of 
the well bred! Could it be possible that 
they had the same father? 

Selma had never really known Lena, even 
when they lived together; and now they 
were farther separated by seven long years 
of alien, unknown experiences. Selma felt 
shy and ashamed. She turned to walk 
away. Lena hurried after her. 

“ Selma! Selma, what is it? I tried to 
find you once or twice, but you had moved, 
and no one knew your address.” 

Selma didn’t know what prompted her 
to do it, but she felt a sudden desire to 
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hurt Lena, and to hurt herself even more. 
She stopped and said bitterly: 

“ Do you know it was me and Paul that 
stole your piano? We sold it and shared 
the money.” 

Lena gave a little gasp. It was her turn 
to cry, but a smile struggled through her 
tears. She pressed her stepsister's arm. 

“ Never mind, Selma! You did me a 
great service. If you had not taken it, I 
should never perhaps have met my — my 
husband. And we’re so happy, Selma!” • 

“ You — married! ” 


“ Yes — I married Mrs. Bonnington's son. 
We live at Hampstead. Won’t you come 
and see us? I’d like to help you, Selma.” 

For a moment the elder woman wavered. 
She dug her hard fingers tighter into the 
bundle of washing before she spoke. Then 
she said savagely: 

“ No, I don't want your charity. We're 
like — like different animals- e -that’s what it 
is. What’s the good of my coming to see 
you? You go your way, and I’ll go mine!” 

And, gripping her bundle, she hurried 
away. 



